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During the Roaan Saturnalia even slaves ebuicl speak freely i Oh 
the occasion of Harvafd eollege's 35eth anniversary^ let me 
invoice ancient custom and ask that, I, a public servant, be 
permitted to speak freely. And so I shall ipeak about the 
condition, es I see it, of American higher education today. I am 
not confident that this condition is ah entirely healthy one. 

It gives me no pleasure to say this. I spent the majority of my 
adult years Oh college and university campuses, and my memories 
of those years are fine ones. Even now it is a special pleasure 
to get back onto college campuses, and talk to students and 
professors, and browse in the bookstores^ and remind ^self of 
all the feasohs these institutions should be worthy of allegiance 
and esteem. And so I'm glad to be here, at Harvard, today, to 
help the College celebrate its 350th birthday. 



I'm glad not simply because Harvard is a representative 
^institution of American higher edueatiOhi I'm persohally glad to 
be backi I spent three very interesting years here, and it's 
good to return. I say this not out of excessive sentimentality 
about Harvard, in fact, I received some publicity for a comment 
I made soon after becoming Secretary of Education, that it is 
possible to live a fulfilled life without a Harvard degree. 
Well, it is. But it's also possible to live a fufilled life with 
one. In any ease, a fulfilled life depehds on many things; an 
education is only one of them. 
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2 want to diicasB today the question of the sxtent to which our 
colleges and universities in feneral contribute seriously to the 
fulfiilinenti to the betterment^ of the lives of their students, 
Of the young neh and women given over to their charge. I have 
been concerned with this question since I myself Was ah 
undergraduate and then a graduate student; but perhaps not so 
Intensely until i arrived at Harvard in 1968. I came as a law 
student, and became alio a proctor in Matthews, and a tutor in 
Social £'::udies. I had a good time, and learned some things and 
treasure some memories. 

£et me mention one set of memories in particular. Hy job as a 
freshman proctor was far and away the best part Of my years here. 
I had a good time doing it^ I made some fast friends, I learned a 
great dealt and I think 1 was able to be of some actual help to 
those whose well~being was my direct and ongoing responsibility ^ 
Every year, from the photographs and records that were available, 
I memorized my froshmen before they arrived, so that I could 
greet them by name and be somewhat familiar with their interests 
and talents. I made it a point not to conform to the pretentious 
practice of keeping prOetor's office hours — mere graduate or 
law students acting like full professors; my freshmen were always 
welcome in my room» and they made use of this welcome. We Spent 
a lot of time together, at parties, at Our own sbftball and 
football gaiheS, and in serious and considerably less than serious 
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discuisibhi To iooie e£ then» I'm proud to say^ 1 occ&Biohally 
gave a liard tine; i was tough oh drugs, and I would not iign 
courie-ciiange cards if I thought a student was foing after gut 
courses or otherwise undercutting his academic opportunities. 

Proctor ihg was the highlight of experience at Harvard, though 
I enjoyed the tutoring es well, and law school was at leagt 
interesting. But out of these various Harvard expeirifshces^ and 
especially froin the intense experience and illumihatirig vantage 
point of a proctor, t forned some notions both about this 
university and about Anerican higher education in general. Hy 
subsequent experiences at other colleges and universities have 
served to strengthen these notions into convictions. 

One of my fundamental convictions is this: ThetQ is ah 
extraordinary gap between the rhetoric and the reality of 
American higher education. The gap is so wide, in fact, that we 
face the real possibility — not today, perhaps not tomorrow, but 
someday of an erosion of public support for the enterprise. 

The rhetoric of contemporary American higher education, the terms 
in which its practitioners and advocates speak of it, is often 
exceedingly pious, ielf-eohgratulatory^ and suffused with the 
aura of moral superiority* The spokesmen for higher education 
tend to invoke the mission of the university as if they were 
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reciting the Nicehe Creed: one, holy, tiniveriai^ and apostolic 
ehurehi To be sure^ being noderh and sophisticated , they also 
know the rhetorical uses of a little veil-placed depricatioh^ anc 
they can speak winningly of the need for cohstaht »elf-inspecti6r 
and lelf-iiDproveinent* But try* as I have tried, to criticize 
fciierican higher education by the one yardstick that natters 
namely* the relative success or .'ailure of our ccl leges and 
universities at discharging the educatiehal responsibilities that 
they bear. Prom the reaction, you would think l had huiled a 
rock through the itained-glass window of a cathedral. The 
response to criticism was not "Prove it," or "You're wrong for 
the following reasons"} it was nere like "Bow dare you" ~ "who 
do you think you are?" Well* 1 know who I am, having been a 
student at three colleges and universities, and a teacher at six. 
I know who I am, but does the university knew what it is? The 
university claims to educate* to improve the minds — even the 
hearts of young men and women. Sometimes it does this, to be 
sure — but not as often, and not as wholeheartedly and as 
purposefully and as successfully as it ihould. 

X»et'6 take Barvard as ah example. Considering the vast sums that 
parents pay for the privilege of sending their children to a 
college like Barvard, it may leem gauche and impertinent to ask 
Whether the sacrifice is matched by the value of the education 
received in exchange. But the question is nevertheless worth 
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•Mlns. for ifii i«t ii tkit asiifiii tho,. f.ic tBiiMiv«, net ^ 
»3.1 billion inao«..ht. not i iifiiiiy .y»iw Mig^eiih, in iti, 
KOWiSss, nor ttMicefi libo.itotl.. wi iciifitific f.ciiUi« 
tfiit ire th* invy o( tfie wrW, ner K«ll-i«ni.h.d eontSri foi 
th. .tuay Of aoSeitlc .nd intitaitional iff.ir.. Sor firit-ci.es 
.u..u>,s ina ttiitor,. nor i ficSxty Ju.tly rSBownia for its 
«Bol«ri6ip ihd int.ilsctsii biilliMc, fior ivin, for that 
Mll«, i brainy ,«a riiourcom .tMint boay - the f«et ii that 
none of thai. ttiSgi ii wiSenee that Birv.td or «ny ilSilariy 
.ituated ttniveriity i, really fulf liu„, iti obli^ition to its 

°* to " that rt.n tHy liav. after four 

years, they leave u educated aen and woiieh. 

That i.r»ira ii i pi.ee wher* one cjn get j ^ood .ducation, «o 
one ciS doubt. «,e riiion h.i l.tseiy to 36 .Ith the preiince 
here 6S one cwspui of ill those Miourcii rv, juit enuierited, 
•nd .specially the final t.o iteis en th. li.t^ the bright young 
•en and »oaen whott_the eoilese ittricts is itudinti, ind the 
9lft*a iihoi.t. with «,« they .r. placid ih proximity. From 
iSch a coibbinatibn of ictlve .i«,enti, iicitins thinji ^iu 
occur, if. i ^ood bet. iut It joes not occur In other c.ses - 
•hd 1 would f.uit Btrvara ihd other univeriities for this: 
there'i not that Such iffirt to see to It* iy.te«atlcaily and 
aevotedly, that reil .ducation occurs. Dnd.r the justlfiiition 
of deferring to Indiviaual deciiloni and choices, iuch I. left to 
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ehancei Sbnetimes a proctor, a professor^ a dean, steps in and 
taRei a real interest in a student's education — but that's 
eften the luck of the draw. 



our studentR deserve better^ They deserve a university's real 
and sustaiined attehtioh to their intellectual and their moral 
well-being. And they deserve a feed general education — at a 
aininuD, a systematic familiarisation with our own. Western 
tradition of learning: with the classical and Jewish-Christian 
heritage, the facts of American and eurepean histery^ the 
political organisation of Western societies^ the great works of 
Western art and literature^ the major achievements of the 
scientific disciplihes ~ in short, the basic body of knowledge 
which universities once took it upon themselves a^i their 
obligation to transmit, under the name of a liberal education, 
from ages past to ages present and future. 

As the distinguishld historian James Si Billingtoh has remarked, 
American universities have as a rule given up oh this once 
central task — with the result that not only do studants now 
tend to lack a knowledge of their own tradition, they ©fteh have 
no standpoint from which to appreciate any othe? tradition, or 
even to have a sehSe of tradition. Biiiihgton characterises the 
typical undergraduate curriculum of today as a "smorgasbord i " If 
this Scandinavian metaphor betrays too Westefri a bias, t would 
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propose instead the netsphbr of an old-style Chinese i&ehu» the 
kind that used to ddorn the Bong Kong restaurant bh Mass Ave, 
where a custoiner could pick at leisure froni Column A and Column 
B. Whatever nay be said of this as a meal, it is not a aodel for 
a college curriculum. 

But, one siilght respond, here at Barvard, we have the core. 
Curriculum* Weli* i could respond in turn, do you? You have a 
symbolic hod, a head teint, in the direction of a core 
curriculum. I have studied the Barvard catalog^ and Z agree that 
under the heading of the Core Curriculum we find an agglomeration 
of courses, many of them bbvibusly meaty and important, taught by 
eminent scholars, on a vide variety of subjects * Bat it seems to 
me that many of them could mere appropriately find their place 
amohg the individual offerings of the various departments of 

. instruction, from where, indeed, they give every appearance of 
having been plucked, only to be regrouped in new combihatiohfi . 
in what sense, hOitever, do these courses constitute a core — 
iiCit the centrals foundational part of a liberal education? 
Some of the courses rare real core courses and my sense is that 
in fact students, to their eredit, often flock to such classes. 
But they do not constitute a true curriculum. I think students 

would benefit: from a real core curriculum ~ i.e., a set of 
fundamental courses, ordered, purposive, coherent. I cannot 

discern such a core curriculum here. 
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NOW despite this, aany Harvard students git ah education — or at 
least they learn a let^ And of course there is a iinit to what 
any curriculum can accomplish. But if Harvard were aore 
iht«;hti6hai about it^ nore conmitted to ensuring that its 
undergraduates received an education cennehsurate with the 
iproniie held out by the Core eurriculum, it would be doing even 
better by its students, and it would set a clearer example for 
all the institutions that look to it. There are too many 
intellectual and educational casualties among the student body of 
Harvard^ Of course there would be some tinder any plan; but there 
are more than there have to be, and that's because lueic, 
■erendipity, chance, peer pressure^ and a kind of institutional 
negligence often a very high-minded negligence — are not the 
best guarantors of a general education. Some people don't get 
educated here too many for the greatest university in the 
country^ If we say to parents and taxpayers and donors when we 
take their money • often large amounts of it — that we'll 
educate their sons and daughters — let's do so^ Let's do what 
#e promise i 



After all, American colleges and universities are quick to 
proclaim their duty to address all sorts of things t|iat are wrong 
in the worlds to speak truth to power, to discourse oh the most 
complex social and moral issues beyond their walls, and to 
instruct political and business and religious leaders on the 
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ptopet path to follow. But tfiey fiave a prior duty, which Ir to 
iee to the education of the young people in their charge* They 
otagfit to be expected to take a proctor's interest in that 
education this is^ after all, what they are paid for. Some 

— perhaps especially the smaller, less famous, institutions. 
But too often our institutions — especially our most prestigious 
institutions ~- fail in the discharge of their educational 
responsibilities. And they ought to be held to account for 
this ■ — hot just by parents and trustees and donors and 
taxpayers, but above all by students. 



1 was interested to read in The ehrohicie of Higher Education of 
a recent, comprehensive survey of undergraduates that found the 
following: two^fifths reported that no professor at their 
ihstitutioh tooR a "special personal interest* in their academic 
progress; and fewer than one-fifth rated their institution's 
academic advisory programs "highly adequate while nearly three 
of five rated them mi rely "adequate" or worse. Students should 
hot accept this state of affairs as inevitable, or pre-ordained; 

2 think that demanding greater guidance^ a more serious 
assumption of responsibility by their institutiohs, is a worthy 
cause for student activism, commencement exercises at Harvard 
College used to conclude — perhaps they still do with the 
president's welcoming the hew graduates into the company of 
educated men and women. If students feel that their years at 
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Harvard are failing to prepare then adequately for membership iii 
that privileged company # they should let Sarvard know. 

£et me add that Barvard vbuld^ I thinks be prepared to listen. 
One approach that may help foster quality and focus and purpose 
in undergraduate education goes by the neune of assessment — that 
is^ assessing what students actually learn. I suggested r near 
the beginning of my tenure as Secretary of Education^ that more 
attention to this issue might be desirable. At the time many in 
bigher education refused even to consider it. But I do v&nt to 
pay tribute to your President^ my former cracker jack labor law 
teacher f Kr. Bok. Be thinks the question of quality and 
assessing quality is important, as he said in ^^s last annual 
report, and he's beginning to do something about It, vith a 
faculty seminar, among other things^ here at Barvard. Good for 
• him. That's leadership. I hope others will follow — and we in 
the Department of Education stand ready to help. 

Students should make other demands of colleges and universities 
as well. William Janes said the purpose of a college education 
is to help you to know a good man when you see him. (We can add 
"and a good woman."} Be said a college education's best claim is 
that it helps you to value what deserves to be valued: *The only 
rational ground for pre-eminent admiration of any single 
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college^" Jines said, speaking of Harvard^ "would be its pre- 
eminent spiritual tone." And Jantes warned that all tee often, 
"to be a college nan, even a Harvard nan, sf fords no sure 
guarantee for anything but a more educated cleverness in the 
service of popular idols and vulgar ends." 

Notice that James is talking about both intellectual and moral 
discernment. Wiat ©f moral discernment in particular? Most of 
our colleges would not dream of claiming to offer a moral 
education to their students, to their charges. Host do hot seek 
to improve the individual moral sehSe of their students — much 
less their faculty^ But there is no shortage of moralizing and 
moral posturing — especially the kind that does not cost 
anything of the individual, that dees iiet take time or self- 
denial or effort. Chekhev wrote ^ "You can't become a saint 
through other people's sins," but many seem to think that's just 
how you do it. I remember some teachers and tutors in the 70 's 
who were at a fever pitch ever international justice and the 
welfare of others in general, but in particular they did not want 
to give much time to those on their own campus whom they were 
charged to help. The isdvantage of a eeheerh for justice in 
general, for justice somewhere else, is that it takes less time 
than pursuing justice in particular, and it has the added benefit 
of not interfering with meals, socializing and ether engagements. 
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Row Where are nahy of btir coiiigei ihd uhiveriitiei oh the issues 
of their responsibility to protect their students and their 
obligation to foster morai discernnent in their students? with 
the exception of a relatively few places nostly religious or 
military institutions* I gather — higher education is silent. 
Hahy colleges freely dispense guidance to those beyond their 
wails, and such guidance is to be welc aed in a free ieeiety; but 
colleges that ais, as they night put it, to "lead" society's 
conscience en various ieeial problems should not, when faced by a 
real problem within their competence to deal with, duck or throw 
up their hands. When it comes to drugs on campus, toe many 
college presidents say, well, that's a society-wide problem — 
there's little we can do about it. This unaccustomed modesty 
from higher education is puzzling. I think moral responsibility 
begins at home. To be interested intensely interested — in 
broader issues is fine* but to neglect one's basic 
responsibilities is not. It is true that dealing with the drug 
problem requires a-more sustained effort than signing a petition 
or mounting a demenstratibh; it requires individual and 
institutional time and lohg-term connnitment. These have not been 
very forthcoming on very many of our campuses ^ 



Earlier oh, 1 compared the modern university with the old church. 
Although I am known, generally and correctly, as a friend of 
religion, let me say this: the seif-rightebushess that has given 
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80 nany reiigiouB inBtitutions snd spokesmen a bad name has found 
an even more secure and hospitable home in the nodeirh university. 
Even nore» because in the bid churches most divines did not 
forget that the first injunction was, heal thyself; they knew 
they had to attend to their own souls, and then those Of their 
parishioners, before preaching to the outside wbrldi The 
residents of the aodern university all too often take it upon 
themselves to preachy without even a cursory acknowledgment that 
they should first attend to healing themselves. 

There is another analogy that can be drawn between the 
contemporary university and the old church. The old church fell 
into some disrepute because its exhortations to poverty and 
holiness were too often belied by the wbrldlihess and 
sumptubushesE bf its clerics. Similarly, American higher 
. education simply refuses to acknowledge the Obvibus fact that^ in 
general, it is rich. Whether this refusal is due to calculation 
or 6elf>deceptibh«^ I db not khbw, but in all the debates over 
student aid and federal tax policy, somehow this basic fact has 
been neglected. Now reasonable people can differ bver student 
aid br tax policies — but these differences shbuld be based on 
facts. And the fact is that the American people have been very 
generous to higher education in this country. 
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Prom highier education's publicity you would think that hosti of 
institutidnie are oh the brihic of coiiapie, others near the abyss; 
but this is hot so. The number of Institutiohs of higher 
education in the United States has Increased from 1*852 in l95b 
to 2,23r in 1965 to 3,211 in 1980 to 3,331 today. The number of 
public institutions continues to increase; the number of private 
ihstitutichs continues to increase. tHb is fine but let's 
not pretend this is a shrinking enterprise, in a perilous state. 

And let's hot pretend the wealth of this increasing number of 
institutions is shrinking, either^ Gross national spending on 
higher education in this nation has gone, in constant 1985'1986 
dollars f^ont $12 billion in 1950 to $53 billion in 1965 to o^rer 
lldO billion today. The wealth the enaovmehts of bur 
.institutions of higher education have also continued to 
increase especially in the past few years, in fact, the 
Reagan^-er^ stock aarket may be the best thing to have happehe<3 in 
a long while to Anerican higher educatloii. 

But to say this is to adopt a false criterion of well-being 
our institutions of higher education, a criterion their spokesmen 
too often adopt, it is to mistake a means for ah end. Now i 
work in f^ashihgton, and I see higher education much of the tin\e 
through its represehtativcs there. OE those representatives ^ 
would say thint j have never seeii a greater interest in iohey 
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■i6ney# cash, bucks among ahybb^y^ The higher edueatieh 
lobbyists put Harvard Square hatrkeri to shames They are, 
adnittedly, very good at getting their funds from a Congress 
seemingly enraptured by the pieties^ pontif ications, and poor- 
BoiitBings of American higher education^ But very few words can 
be beard from any of these representatives about other aspects of 
higher education issues like pur" bm, quality, curriculum, the 
moral authority and respbhsibilities ef universities; most of the' 
time, all we hear from them are pleas for moneys for more money. 

For example, just the ether week, the American Council on 
Educatibh appointed a 33-member national "Cbmmissibh bh Rational 
Challenges in Higher Education"! the purpose was to provide "a 
hew, exciting agenda' for American higher education. But this 
agenda is limited in ah interesting way: the ebmmissieh will not 
deal with such issues as what should be taught or what students 
are learhihg» Rather, the president of the ACE said, "We will be 
looking at such questions as *What does higher •dueation mean... 
to the people who fund ns?' and *Nhat are their 
responsibilities?'" Noticet their responsibilities. And the 
purpose of the exercise, it is reported, is that "it is hoped 
that, by highlighting the importance of educatibh to the nation, 
the Cemmission can coax additional funds from Congress. ' is it 
likely that this report will be ah examination of the real 
national challenges in higher education? 

^ 15 - 
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Even tupporters of inereased government spending in higher 
edacatibh are eeming to find the ipectaele in Washington a bit 
nuch. Thus the tfashihgton ^Ost recently tOek issue with 
colleges' objections to the hew tax bill under the headline, 
"Crying Towel for Colleges." And there is some danger that 
higher education's tendency to cry "Wolf" so insistently and so 
tiresonely will lead even Cehgress, One of these days» to' balk. 

Honey is a laeans. it can be used for good and ill. In some 
cases nbhey has aided good things » but in others money has aided 
in a kind of corruption. Money has meant growth and expansion, 
which in some places has meant a diffusion and loss of focus, a 
loss Of eentjral piirpose. And more money has given many in our 
universities the opportunity to avoid doing One thing above 
all ---- actually teaching large numbers of students; or, in sbne 
cases, any students. Bennett's axiom: After a certain point, 
the more money you have, the fewer distinguished professors you 
will have in the classroom. This is ah oddity of academic life. 
X dollars buys the students one professor, 2x dollars buys them 
two, but 3x and 4x and 5x dollars gradually remove the professor 
from the student^ and 6x dollars may replace all the classroom 
professors with graduate students. So money is hot ah 
unambiguous good. In any case, it's often not that liard to get 
money but to bring quality and focus and purpose to a place, 
now that's harder. 
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Ry final topic is teierahee: the university as a home for the 
free exchange of ideas. Ke are ail too faiiiiar with recent 
incidents of denial of free speech on college lampuses. niere 
was even an incident here at Harvard, last ipring» though 1 was 
glad to see Harvard invited the victimized speakers back. 
Still, as Wayne state oniversity President David Adamany said 
earlier this year, "The whole nation knows that faculty members, 
students, academic administrators, and some governing boards have 
in recent years silenced unpopular speakers especially 
■peakers en the rights The shame for those of us who are 
active liberals is that we do not join in a chorus of 
condemnation of our colleagues when right~ieaning speakers are 
kept off of our campuses by threat Or are silenced by disorder." 
Perhaps such a chorus of condemnation may how — finally begin 
to emerge, as in the recent speech by Yale President Benno 
Schmidt; such a chorus had better emerge, and triumph — or else 
the game really will be up. 

And we should also be careful not to allow a more iubtle and 
pervasive kind of conformism and intolerance to permeate our 
institutions of higher education. Let ne put it simply. 
Prestigious, selective, leading universities whatever modifier 
you wish have a tendency in our time to show a liberal bias. 
This is partly because most of the people in the humanities and 
social sciences departments in these universities itand to the 
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left of center. A 1984 Carnegie Foandation uuiv^y 6£ the 
professoriate found that, anong phiiocophy faculty at four-year 
institutions r 21.7 percent designated theiaseives as *ieftt° none 
as "strongly conservative;* for the ibciblb^ists^ tBe percentages, 
Were 37 percent vs. .9 percent; for histbriahsr 12.9 percent vs. 
3.0 percent. As the values-forming teachers of the young, these 
professors aay tend to tilt students in the direction of* their 
own beliefs i (Also aahy itudents coming to iuch universities 
think that a general liberal bias is expected of them). So 
certain views are in a minority, and indeed are unpopular. 

This need hot be a great problem^ as long as ve are very careful 
that a generally shared political viewpoint does not lead to the 
explicit or implicit censorship of unpopular ideas ^ Bnpbpular 
views — views unpopular in the academy^ that is should not 
merely be grudgingly tolerated there; they should be respected, 
and fostered. Harvard professor James Q. Wilson wrote over a 
decade ago that of the five institutions of which he bad been a 
part — the Catholic Church, the University of Redlahds, the U.S. 
Navy, the University of Chicago, and Harvard — it was Harvard 
that was perhaps the least open to free and uninhibited 
discussion. Combatting this sort of intolerance, if it is 
present, requires more than allowing an occasional ISissentihg 
outside speaker to appear oh campus ^ it requires self-criticism 
and seif-examinatibn; it requires a conscious striving by the 
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Bcadeny against the tendency to becdne home to a "herd of 
independent mindsi" For if you cannot hold or express or argue 
for an ynbrthbdbx view at a university without risk of penalty, 
either expiicit penalty or social disdain, the university will 
collapse like a deck of cards, falling of its own weight, if we 
cannot protect the basic principle of academic freedom, then we 
cannot even begin to hope that our colleges and universities will 
evolve into a recognisable imitation of what they claim to be. 

Let me conclude: Universities deserve the kind of scrutiny they 
like to give to others. Universities cost a lot, and they puff 
and boast a lot. From time to time, it's not a bad idea to IbbR 
at what's really going on, and to ask some hard questions. I've 
tried to do a bit of that today, and I've tried to do it for the 
sake cf bur students. I hope that some in American higher 
education will take seriously the questibns I've raised^ and ask 
themselves hbw bur. colleges and uhiversitiei today can do better 
by their students — who are after all the purpose of the 
enterprise. If we are not doing as well as we might by them, we 
should begin to see to it that we do better. 
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